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France May See 
Drastic Changes 


Premier Attempts to Strengthen 
Country’s Economy and Its 
Role in World Affairs 


RENCH Premier Pierre Mendes- 
' France hopes to have his govern- 
ment give fina] approval to West Ger- 
man rearmament by. the middle of 
December. Mendes-France and other 
western leaders worked out the plans 
for the rearming of West Germany 
earlier this month at London. They 
also approved the restoration of West 
Germany’s sovereignty (complete self- 
rule), and membership for her in the 
western alliance of non-communist na- 
tions. 

Nine nations took part in the meet- 
ing at which the future of France’s 
ancient foe was charted. They were 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Canada, Italy, and West 
Germany. 

The law-making bodies of all 9 na- 
tions still have to give final approval 
to the pact, but there is widespread 
confidence that they will do so. Previ- 
ously, France has been the main stum- 
bling block to solving the German 
problem. About 10 days ago, though, 
the French Assembly (legislature) 
gave its leader a vote of confidence on 
the stand he had taken at London. 
Barring complications, it appears 
hopeful that the French lawmakers 
will also give final approval to the 
pact later this year when its details 
are completely worked out. 

If the Act of London goes into ef- 
fect, it will open a new era in French- 
German relations. These neighbor- 

(Concluded on page 6) 











IT'LL BE A BATTLE JUST 
TO HOLD OUR LINE/ 











YOU GUYS GOTTA FIGHT TO 
PICK UP A SINGLE YARD! 





LEWIS IN MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


PUBLICLY, EACH “COACH” claims to have the big game in the bag, but in the dressing room... . 


Voters Make Choice Next Week 


The Positions to Be Filled Include U.S. Congressional Seats, Most 


Governorships, and Large Number of Other State 


OTERS in most parts of America 

will visit the polls next week—on 
November 2—to make their final de- 
cision in the 1954 political contests. 
One state, Maine, held its general elec- 
tion last month—choosing a Demo- 
cratic governor, a Republican senator, 
and three Republicans for the U. 8. 
House of Representatives. 

Remaining to be filled next week 
by the rest of the states are 37 U. S. 
Senate posts, 432 seats in the House 
of Representatives, 33 state governor- 
ships, and many other state and local 
offices. 

The big campaign question for our 
nation as a whole is this: Which party 
will get the upper hand in the U. S. 
Congress that meets next January? 
Can the Republicans hold—and per- 
haps increase—their present major- 
ities in the House and Senate, or 
will the Democrats win control of one 
or both houses? 

Answers to these questions will de- 
pend largely on whether or not most 
voters are satisfied with the accom- 


plishments of President Eisenhower 
and the Republican-controlled 83rd 
Congress. In the remainder of this 
article, we summarize Republican and 
Democratic opinions on whether the 
GOP, in view of its current record on 
our major national problems, deserves 
at least two more years in control of 
the House and Senate. 


Foreign Affairs 


Republicans: At present, for the 
first time in 20 long years, there is 
no active battlefield anywhere in the 
world. 

Since President Eisenhower took of- 
fice, wars in Korea and Indochina 
have ended. Guatemala has over- 
thrown a pro-communist regime and 
replaced it with a government friendly 
to the United States. The Soviet 
Union is adopting a less belligerent 
attitude toward non-communist coun- 
tries. 

In Europe we are at last making 
headway toward obtaining West Ger- 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


MRS. SMITH GOES TO MOSCOW 


Republican Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith believes in getting a first-hand 
look at conditions that trouble the 
world. So, as part of a tour of Eu- 
rope, she asked and was granted per- 
mission to visit Russia. The senator 
is one of only a very few leading Amer- 
ican women who have been able to 
manage a trip to the Soviet nation. 


FEWER ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 


We’ve heard much about the little 
red and the little white schoolhouses 
of early America. Almost all have 
disappeared now. Six years ago, we 
still had about 75,000 one-room schools. 
Today, we have fewer than 50,000. 


BRITISH INVESTORS BACK 


Before World War II, British busi- 
nessmen invested large amounts of 
money in the U. S. Dollar shortages 
in England after the war made such 
investments almost impossible, but 


conditions are improving. A British 
company, the Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion, has put up a 60-million-dollar 
paper mill at Calhoun, Tennessee. 
It’s a good sign of British recovery. 


A SIREN FOR SPEEDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio, is trying out a new 
way to check speeders on busy streets 
in front of schools. An electronic de- 
vice sets off a loud siren whenever a 
driver crosses measuring hoses, set 
in the pavement, at excessive speed. 

After being shocked by the siren 
blast once or twice, it is hoped that 
drivers will slow down when passing 
through school zones. 


THAT’S A LOT OF CORN 


In discussing the federal farm price 
support program, Look magazine gives 
some startling figures on foodstuffs 
held in storage by the federal gov- 
ernment. There is enough corn in stor- 
age, for example, to fill a freight train 
that would reach from Los Angeles, 


California, to Newark, New Jersey. 
A comparable train of wheat would 
stretch half again as far. 


THE NEED FOR RADAR 


There is good reason for the U. S. 
and Canada to expand their radar air- 
warning systems (see page 4 story 
and map). The Russians have estab- 
lished two bases for atomic bombing 
planes about 150 miles from the North 
Pole. The bases, on ice floes, bring 
the Reds closer to New York and 
other eastern cities than they have 
ever been before. 


CINERAMA IN SYRIA 


Cinerama, the  three-dimensional 
movie, was a big hit at a recent fair 
in Damascus, Syria. The U. S. In- 
formation Service put on a show at 
an outdoor theater. Arabs from all 
over Syria, and from Lebanon and 
Jordan came to have a look. When 
all seats were filled, overflow crowds 
climbed trees to see the movie. 


and Local Offices 


many as an active partner in the 
North Atlantic Treaty defense alli- 
ance. We are organizing a number 
of the free countries in Southeast 
Asia for defense against communist 
aggression. 

What is the main reason for all 
this progress toward world peace and 
stability? Chairman Leonard Hall, of 
the Republican National Committee, 
says it is “the firm stand of Dwight 
D, Eisenhower, President of this great 
nation of ours, against further expan- 
sion of communism in the world.” 

Russia and Red China know that 
the United States, under Republican 
leadership, is keeping its armed forces 
strong and alert. They know that 
we are ready to strike back if they 
attack us or our allies. They know 
that our government, under Eisen- 
hower, doesn’t intend to be soft to- 
ward communism at home and abroad 
—as it was for 20 years under Dem- 
ocratic administrations. 

Democrats: Our government’s pres- 
tige has sunk so low, in the last two 
years, that the communist nations now 
expect to get what they want without 
fighting. Under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, American leadership has 
become so weak and confused that our 
allies are losing confidence in us. 

Not many months ago, President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles kept declaring that 
a communist victory in Indochina 
would open all Southeast Asia for 
Red conquest. We would strike mas- 
sive blows, they hinted, to prevent 
such a victory. But this summer they 
took no effective action when France 
abandoned much of Indochina to the 
communists. Today, the GOP claims 
a large measure of “credit” for the 
Indochina truce, which was actually 
a humiliating defeat for our side in 
the present world struggle. 

The administration, despite its 
tough talk early this year, was in no 
position to act. It hadn’t maintained 
large enough land forces to fight an 
Indochina-type war. 

Such foreign policy successes as 
our government is now achieving—in 
Europe and elsewhere—are due largely 
to the groundwork laid earlier by 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Political Battle 


(Continued from page 1) 


Democratic administrations under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

When President Eisenhower pro- 
poses sound foreign policy measures, 
he is able to count on Democratic sup- 
port for them. Sometimes, as in Con- 
gress this year on the question of 
providing money for foreign military 
aid, he gets better support from Demo- 
crats than from Republicans. 


Business Conditions 


Democrats: There were more than 
twice as many Americans unemployed 
in July 1954 as in July 1953. Around 
3% million people are without jobs 
today, and at least 2 million more 
are working only part-time. Among 
certain Republicans, the plight of the 
jobless seems to be merely an appro- 
priate subject for wisecracks. 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, 
when questioned recently about the 
complaints of our unemployed people, 
said he preferred bird dogs to kennel- 
fed dogs. “The bird dogs,” he ex- 
plained, “get out and hunt around for 
their food, but the kennel dogs just 
sit on their haunches and yelp.” He 
also reassured a certain northern city 
that its unemployment situation would 
soon improve, partly because a num- 
ber of people there would start south 
“when it gets a little cold.” 

Such talk is typical of the attitude 
that many Republican leaders have al- 
ways shown toward unemployment 
problems. In bad times, the impres- 
sion is given by such leaders that job- 
less workers are lazy and really don’t 
want to work. It’s a strange fact, 
however, that when business is good 
in our country, these same workers 
keep busy at jobs. 

Actually, it is only when the nation’s 
economic machine slows down that 
workers, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves without employ- 
ment. It is the Republican leaders, 
not workers, who-are to blame for 
the present decline in business activ- 
ity and increase in unemployment. 

Republicans: Anyone who takes the 
time to read everything Secretary 
Wilson said about the “kennel dogs” 
will be convinced that he was not se- 
riously criticizing workers. His long 
record in the automobile industry 
shows that he has always been sympa- 
thetic to the problems of labor. 
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POLITICAL MAKE-UP of our government since 1901. 


Our Democratic opponents argued 
during the last Presidential campaign 
that a serious depression would oc- 
cur if the Republicans came into 
power. It hasn’t. The Democrats 
now charge that unemployment in 
America has risen dangerously. But 
the number of people at work today— 
about 62 million—is near an all-time 
peak. In comparison, our approxi- 
mately 314 million unemployed make 
up a comparatively small number. At 
one time in 1950, while the Democrats 
were in power, there were about 414 
million jobless. 

There was bound to be some in- 
crease in unemployment when we Re- 
publicans started putting brakes on 
the extravagant government spending 
for which the Democrats had been re- 
sponsible. In the long run, however, 
job opportunities will be greater as 
a result of our careful management. 

GOP National Chairman Leonard 
Hall, in a recent debate with Demo- 
cratic Chairman Stephen Mitchell, 
spoke as follows: “When Mr. Mitchell 
says we are in a bad period, that is 
just a lot of bunk... . [The present 
Republican administration has given 
us two of] the most prosperous years 
in the history of the United States. 
The figures show that.” 

There are no signs indicating that 
our country faces a critical period of 
hard times. This fact undoubtedly 
disappoints certain Democratic candi- 
dates who have been counting on a 
“Republican depression” to help them 
win the 1954 election. 


Taxes and Spending 


Republicans: In 20 months, the 
Eisenhower administration and the 
Republican-led Congress cut govern- 
ment costs by 11 billion dollars. They 
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HEADLINES AND HEADACHES. 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
It’s difficult for the citizen to reach 


sound conclusions from conflicting statements by political leaders. 


V4 REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Harding 


Wilson Icoolidgel 
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had to take firm measures in order 
to do this. For instance, they re- 
moved 211,000 unnecessary workers 
from the federal payroll. 

Because of Republican thrift and 
good management, our government has 
been able to put large tax cuts into 
effect. These represent an annual 
federal saving for the American peo- 
ple of 74% billion dollars. 

Democrats: The Republicans prom- 
ised to balance our national budget, 
but haven’t done so. 

About two thirds of the recent tax 
cuts, for which they claim credit, 
occurred automatically under laws 
passed while the Democrats were still 
in power. The Republicans’ big 1954 
revenue law made tax reductions 
amounting to nearly 1% billion dol- 
lars, but three fourths of these cuts 
were from the taxes of corporations 
and of people who earn over $5,000 
per year. The GOP takes little inter- 
est in tax relief for lower-income 
groups. 


World Trade 


Democrats: The United States con- 
tinues selling more goods to other 
countries than it buys from them. 
Then we Americans wonder why some 
of our allies feel that they must trade 
with communist nations. President 
Eisenhower urges larger purchases 
from abroad, and he asked Congress 
to give him authority for 3 years to 
promote such trade. But his own 
party voted overwhelmingly against 
his request, while the Democrats sup- 
ported him. 

Eisenhower himself has been incon- 
sistent on foreign trade. After say- 
ing that our country should buy 
greater amounts of foreign goods, he 
boosted the tariff on Swiss watches in 
an effort to cut down on their sale 
in America. Foreigners are bewil- 
dered over what the U. S. government 
intends to do about international 
trade. 

Republicans: In general, President 
Eisenhower favors reasonably low tar- 
iffs and sizable imports. But he rec- 
ognizes some special cases where ex- 
ceptions must be made. With respect 
to watches, he took action to protect 
the U. S. watchmaking industry from 
being destroyed by foreign competi- 
tion. He wanted to preserve this in- 
dustry so that it would be available 
for producing delicate instruments in 
case of war. 

Most Republicans, during the last 
session of Congress, favored a con- 
siderable part of the foreign trade 
program which President Eisenhower 
wanted. The President sought a three- 
year extension of his power to make 
tariff-reducing agreements. Congress 
granted—and most Republicans ap- 
proved—such an extension for one 
year. President Eisenhower himself 


Roosevelt — Trumon 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN “aces BY JOHNSON 
Elections next month will show which party is to control 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in 1955. 


agreed that the compromise on a 
shorter period was acceptable. 


Farm Policy 


Republicans: Under President 
Eisenhower’s leadership, the GOP- 
controlled Congress this year passed a 
sound and realistic measure on farm 
prices. It voted to give administra- 
tion otficials more leeway, in fixing the 
levels at which the government will 
support these prices, than they previ- 
ously have had. 

Though this decision may, for the 
time being, hold back the prices of 
certain farm products from their all- 
time high levels, most farmers surely 
will consider it reasonable. They know 
that the government can’t go on, year 
after year, supporting farm prices at 
levels far above what the market 
would normally provide. What they 
want, and what they are getting from 
the Republicans, is a guarantee of 
“fair prices.” 

Democrats: Farmers are earning far 
less now than in 1952—the last year 
of Democratic control. Farm income 
that year totaled nearly 15 billion dol- 
lars. But its annual rate last July 
was slightly over 11 billion, accord- 
ing to careful estimates. Says Chair- 
man Mitchell: “The farmer has lost 
one dollar out of every four in his 
income since 1952.” 

Despite this situation, the Republi- 
cans have passed a measure which 
probably will bring further reductions 
in the prices of certain major farm 
products. They have shown much less 
concern about helping the farmer than 
about helping big business interests. 


Power and Resources 


Democrats: Last year the Republi- 
cans gave a few coastal states control 
over rich offshore oil deposits which 
should have been kept under federal 
management for the benefit of all our 
people. 

Last summer they tried to pass a 
measure that would have let a few 
private companies gain a future mo- 
nopoly on the production of electricity 
from atomic energy. The atom, which 
will eventually become a major source 
of electric power, was harnessed by 
the federal government at public ex- 
pense. We must not let it become 
the exclusive property of a few big 
corporations. Democrats succeeded in 
putting some important safeguards 
against this danger into the atomic 
energy bill that Congress finally 
passed. 

Meanwhile, Republicans are trying 
to weaken the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, a U. S. agency which gener- 
ates electric power and carries out 
many other activities for the benefit 
of the South. President Eisenhower 
wants the Atomic Energy Commission, 
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which uses much of the TVA’s elec- 
tricity, to have the Dixon-Yates pri- 
vate power group build a big generat- 
ing plant that is to help furnish elec- 
tricity in the Tennessee Valley area. 
Additional power could have been 
obtained more cheaply from TVA, but 
the Republicans are determined to 
weaken this agency and promote the 
interests of big private companies. 
Republicans: Of course we are de- 
termined to promote the interests of 
private companies. Free private enter- 
prise is what made America great and 
prosperous. We do not believe that 
the federal government should keep 


branching out into more and more 


business activities—competing on an 
increasingly large scale with some of 
our private industries, and seeking to 
regulate and control all the rest. 

Wherever possible, we want to get 
the government out of fields that 
should be left to private firms. We 
don’t accept the theory that federal 
agencies can do everything better than 
private corporations can. 

For a long time, American business 
firms have been cooperating success- 
fully with the government on atomic 
energy projects, and we want to give 
them a larger share in such work— 
particularly with respect to electric- 
power production. Likewise, we feel 
that the government is in the power 
business on about a large enough 
scale in the Tennessee Valley, and 
that additional electric production 
there should be carried on, for the 
most part, by private industry. 

It is not true, however, as many 
Democrats falsely claim, that a final 
decision has been made by the gov- 
ernment to give a power contract to 
the Dixon-Yates company. President 
Eisenhower recommended such action, 
but a congressional committee is 
studying the matter now. 

We are proud of our record in pro- 
tecting both private industry and the 
individual states against unwarranted 
federal interference with their rights. 


Loyalty and Honesty 


Republicans: President Eisenhower 
says: “This administration and the 
Republican Congress are dealing de- 
cisively with the communist menace. 
We are backing to the hilt the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the FBI. There 
is no hesitation or inaction on the 
part of this administration in dealing 
with those who, by force or violence, 
would overthrow the government of 
the United States.” 

Between May 1953 and June 1954, 
we weeded 1,743 subversives out of 
the government. Previous Democratic 
administrations either failed to dis- 
cover these people, or else knowingly 
let them stay on the job. 

Besides weeding out communists; we 
have eliminated much of the graft and 
corruption that gained a foothold in 
Washington during the years of Dem- 
ocratic rule. 

Democrats: The Republicans claimed, 
as early as last December, that they 
had cleaned all the subversives out of 
our government. But this year, from 
time to time, they announce the firing 
of additional people on grounds of 
disloyalty. What is the public to be- 
lieve? 

The figures which they now give 
are meaningless. Included in their 
“1,743 subversives” is every person 
who departed from the government 
service with some complaint of sub- 
version—whether proved or unproved 
—on the record against him. We are 


not told how many of the people were 
proved guilty. 

The Republicans know that they 
can’t win this election on their own 
record, so they are resorting to reck- 
less smears against the Democrats. 
They can no longer use Senator Mc- 
Carthy for this purpose, however, be- 
cause he has attacked them as bitterly 
as he ever did the Democrats. 

As to corruption in government, we 
must admit that it occurred in some 
instances during the years of Demo- 
cratic control. But we Democrats 
have no monopoly on it. The present 
administration, for example, must 
take much of the blame for the fed- 
eral housing scandals which are now 
coming to light: 


Miscellaneous 


Democrats: Many measures which 
the GOP has promised and advocated 
have not been carried out. The Re- 
publicans pledged statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, but have not granted 
it. 

It is true that Congress recently 
passed an important measure to ex- 
pand the U. S. social security system, 
but most of this program was put 
into effect under Democratic adminis- 
trations. Republicans were very slow 
to show interest in it. 

Republicans: Our only promise of 
immediate statehood was to Hawaii, 
and we would have fulfilled it if the 
Democrats hadn’t interfered by link- 
ing the Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
hood bills together for political rea- 
sons. . 

We made many improvements in 
social security, including a big change 
on which the Democrats had held 
back for nearly 20 years. We brought 
more than 3% million American farm- 
ers into the social security system. 


President and Congress 


Republicans: The American people, 
recognizing President Eisenhower as 
a great leader, should and will give 
him a Republican Congress for the 
remaining two years of his present 
term. We must not have a divided 
government, with one or both houses 
of Congress controlled by a party 
other than the President’s. 

The GOP is the party which sup- 
ported Ike best in the 83rd Congress. 
Congressional Quarterly news service, 
after an impartial survey, reported 
as follows: “On 198 clear-cut tests of 
support for the President’s program 

Republicans voted ‘with’ Mr. 
Eisenhower 72 per cent of the time, 
while the Democrats scored 45 per 
cent.” 

Democrats: In the past, GOP spokes- 
men have talked a great deal about 
the great accomplishments of the 
Republican-controlled Congress that 
served under President Truman in 
1947 and 1948. They weren’t against 
“divided government” then, so why 
does the idea alarm them now? 

On the soundest and best portions 
of his program, Eisenhower will con- 
tinue to receive Democratic support, 
as he has received it in the past. On 
many occasions, we support him far 
better than do the Republicans. In 
an important Senate vote on foreign 
trade last summer, Democrats voted 
with the President 32 to 6, while Re- 
publican senators voted against him 
39 to 0. 


These are among the major issues 
and arguments in the campaign which 
is rapidly drawing to a close. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


_ fall one of America’s best 
known radio commentators is start- 
ing his 25th year on the air. He is 
Lowell Thomas, who has been report- 
ing the news five evenings a week 
since September 1930. Millions of 
Americans listen nightly to his bal- 
anced commentaries, ending with the 
familiar tag line, “So long until to- 
morrow.” 

Few Americans have seen as much 
of the world or as much history-in- 
the-making as has Lowell Thomas. 
During World War I, he was assigned 
by President Wilson to prepare a his- 
tory of that conflict, and he was at- 
tached to allied armies from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. Later he 
lectured widely on his wartime expe- 
riences. 

The author of more than 40 books, 
Thomas has written graphically of the 
remote places to which his travels 
have led him—including Tibet and the 
Arctic. During World War II, his 
description of flaming Ber'‘in as viewed 
from a fighter plane helped win him 
an award for the best news broadcast- 
ing of 1945. 

The 64-year-old-newsman broadcasts 
from a studio in his home at Pawling, 
New York. His 15-minute program is 
heard over CBS stations at 6:45 p.m. 
(E.S.T.), Monday through Friday. 


* 


The new film, “White Christmas,” 
is the story of wartime buddies carv- 
ing out a career in the postwar world. 
Star performers include Bing Crosby, 
Danny Kaye, Vera-Ellen, Rosemary 
Clooney, and Dean Jagger. The pic- 
ture has 13 catchy songs by Irving 


Berlin, including the well-known title 
number. 

When the story opens, it is Christ- 
mas Eve behind the battle lines. The 
action soon jumps ahead to peace time, 
and follows two ex-soldiers (Crosby 
and Kaye) as they pursue their ca- 
reers in show business. Their travels 
finally lead them to a Vermont resort, 
owned by a man (Jagger) they had 
known in the war. How they give him 
a helping hand lends a serious touch 
to this otherwise light and funny 
musical. 

* 

The Congres- 
sional campaign 
will reach its cli- 
max on radio and 
television on Sun- 
day, October 31. 
On that day Repub- 
lican National 
Chairman Leonard 
Hall and Demo- 
cratic National pane 
Chairman Stephen Lowell Thomas 
Mitchell will meet 
in a final pre-election debate over a 
nation-wide hookup. For the exact 
time of the program—on both radio 
and TV—see your local papers. 





* 


Attention, music lovers! The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony have 
just started new series of radio broad- 
casts. The Boston Symphony will be 
heard on NBC stations on Saturday 
evenings, while the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will be on the air 
Sunday afternoons over CBS. 
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Should we send food gifts to Red 
China? I think so. If we were starving, 
we would be grateful if the people of 
another country sent us food. If we 
give aid to Red China, we must make 
certain of two things: (1) The food must 
reach the common people who are the 
victims of the flood; and (2) they must 
be told that it is from the United States. 

JANICE ERVIN, 
Newton, Kansas 


* 


I do not agree with Life magazine’s 
plan to send American aid to the flood- 
stricken people of Red China. Every 
bit of food we send into Red China just 
lets one more worker resume his job in 
a war "gees or factory. 

Furthermore, it is foolish to think 
that the Chinese government would tell 
the people that the food is a gift from 
the people of the United States. We 
must realize that the Chinese people on 
the mainland are our enemies and any 
help we give them is just a stab in 
our own backs. Don FORSLING, 

Sioux City, Iowa 


” 


I agree with Sydney Hook’s sugges- 
tion of offering a course on the facts 
and aims of communism. It would be a 
good idea to make it a part of our Social 














Studies. If we have an understanding 
of what communism is and what it is 
trying to do, we will be in a much better 
position to combat it. 
GLORIA JACOB, 
Tucson, Arizona 


* 


In my opinion, the Senate has no right 
to censure Senator McCarthy. He has 
brought to light the fact that there are 
more communists in our government than 
many of us realized. The people of Wis- 
consin voted McCarthy into office, and 
not the nation as a whole. It is up to 
the people of Wisconsin to decide whether 
or not their senator should stay in office. 

DONNA BLOoM, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


* 


I'am in favor of censuring Senator 
McCarthy. McCarthy and his followers 
claim that they are doing the whole coun- 
try a favor by hunting out communists. 
But they have overlooked the fact that 
their method of seeking out communists 
is doing more harm than good. We 
Americans must not abuse our privilege 
of freedom of speech to treat innocent 
people unfairly. Pau. HeEpcEs, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


* 


The Russian officials in the United 
Nations spend much of their time brag- 
ging about how prosperous their country 
is. The UN is supported by the dues of 
member nations. If Russia is as rich as 
she says, she ought to be made pay more. 
Right now the United Siates, as the 
richest country, pays a big share of UN 
expenses. ELLEN RATHMAN, 

Balboa, Canal Zone 


* 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Sent us your opinions on current topics, 
or tell us about unusual projects that 
your school is undertaking.) 
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The Story of the Week 


News in Brief 


Uncle Sam is counting the nation’s 
farmers, their cows, chickens, and 
other livestock. He is asking how 
much money farmers earn, how much 
they owe in debts, and how much they 
pay their workers, if they have any. 
Every five years, the federal govern- 
ment makes such a farm check. Every 
10 years, Uncle Sam makes another 
count of all of us. 

Queen Mother Elizabeth of Britain 
is making a visit to the U. S. She 
is scheduled to arrive tomorrow, ap- 
propriately, on the British liner 
Queen Elizabeth. The Queen mother, 
as she is called so people won’t con- 
fuse her with her daughter, Queen 
Elizabeth II, is coming to help New 





BRITISH INF. SERVICE, UP 
QUEEN MOTHER Elizabeth of 
Britain and Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer of West Germany 


York’s Columbia University celebrate 
its 200th anniversary. 

West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer is another distinguished 
guest of the United States. The Ger- 
man chief was honored by Columbia 
University yesterday. His plans in- 
clude a visit with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington. 

Honduras will have to. wait awhile 
before it learns who its next president 
will be, even though elections were 
held earlier this month. Not one of 
Honduras’ three candidates obtained 
the majority of votes needed to win 
the presidency. Therefore, the land’s 
legislature must choose a new chief 
executive when it meets December 1. 

Guatemala, a neighbor of Hon- 
duras, has also had an_ election. 
Guatemala’s voters overwhelmingly 
supported President Carlos Castillo- 
Armas at the polls. Castillo-Armas 
led the revolution.which overthrew a 
pro-communist government in the 
Central American land last summer. 

Coffee dealers are on the spot. The 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
a government agency which checks up 
on business practices—charges some 
dealers with forcing up the price of 
coffee last spring and summer. The 
coffee dealers deny this charge. Mean- 
while, FTC and congressional investi- 
gators are checking further into past 
coffee deals. 


Halloween’s Origin 


Halloween, which comes again next 
week end, is one of the world’s oldest 
celebrations. The early Babylonians, 
Greeks, and Romans all observed a 
day to remember the spirits of their 
ancestors. It is from the Druids of 
ancient England, however, that we 
have borrowed most of our ideas about 
observing Halloween. 

The Druids set aside a day at the 
end of summer to celebrate the gath- 
ering of the harvest. Bright bonfires 
were lighted to scare away the evil 


spirits that the Druids believed came 
back to the earth to ruin their cele- 
brations. 

In an attempt to stamp out such 
pagan beliefs, people began to ob- 
serve two days in memory of the dead. 
The evening before these two days 
was declared a holy, or hallowed, eve- 
ning. From this comes our name 
Halloween. 

America has made its own contribu- 
tion to Halloween. It is the familiar 
jack-o’-lantern who smiles or frowns 
upon fun-making at this time of the 
year. Pumpkins and squashes came 
from the New World and were un- 
known in Europe until many years 
after the discovery of America. 


Silent Guards 


Some of the shortest air routes be- 
tween Russian bases and. the United 
States pass over or near the North 
Pole. That’s why the United States 
and Canada are building invisible walls 
across the North American continent 
in case Soviet bombers try to attack 
from over the top of the world. 

Within the Arctic Circle, we and 
our northern neighbors will soon 
place a new line of plane-spotting 
radar stations. The new radar line 
is the third—and farthest north—to 
be set up in Canada (see map). Ever 
since it was known that the Russians 
had bombers which could fly from 
their bases to our cities, we have 
been at work on such warning sys- 
tems. 

In addition to the radar warning 
system, the completed section of the 
network has anti-aircraft guns and 
interceptor planes with which to fight 
any attackers. 


Charges of Dishonesty 


One issue in this fall’s election 
campaign (see page 1 story) has to 
do with housing scandals. Republi- 
cans say misdeeds of federal housing 
officials go back to the days when the 
Democrats were in power. Democrats 
insist that the GOP must assume 
much of the blame for housing scan- 
dals now coming to light. 

For some months now, congres- 
sional investigators have come up 
with startling reports of dishonesty 
in the Federal Housing Administra- 
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The U. S. and Canada are planning a new radar 
warning network north of the Arctic Circle (3). 


A similar one (2) is now under 


construction, and another network (1) is almost complete. 


tion. The FHA is a government 
agency which helps individuals obtain 
funds to build and repair homes and 
other structures. 

Charges involved in the case in- 
clude these: (1) Some homeowners 
were charged unfair prices for repair 
jobs done under FHA supervision; 
(2) because of FHA negligence, cer- 
tain contractors were permitted to do 
shoddy work on projects approved by 
the housing agency; and (3) a few 
housing officials, including former 
FHA assistant commissioner Clydé 
Powell, charged fees from contractors 
in return for favorable action on their 
applications for government loans. 

In addition, some FHA officials are 
accused of letting builders get more 
money than they needed. After the 
homes or apartments were finished, 
the builders pocketed the extra money. 

We shall hear more about these and 
other charges of dishonesty in FHA 
when congressional investigators re- 
sume their probe into this problem 
after the November elections. 


What Is Indochina? 


There is some confusion over the re- 
lationship of these various names, all 
of which have to do with one Asiatic 
land frequently in the headlines: 


VIOLETT FROM BLACK STAR 


IN SAIGON, INDOCHINA. The scene is peaceful, but the city is worried by 


communist dangers. 


The Reds ended their war against the Indochinese st.te of 


Viet Nam during the summer, but the future of this land is very uncertain. 


Indochina is the name of the entire 
Southeast Asian country which was 
involved in civil war until a short 
time ago. It is divided into separate 
lands, each having a large measure 
of home rule. They are Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. France super- 
vises defense policies and foreign af- 
fairs in southern Viet Nam and other 
areas not controlled by the commu- 
nists. 

Viet Minh is the name used by the 
Reds to describe areas of Indochina 
under their rule. It also refers to the 
communist rebel movement through- 
out Indochina. The Reds control 
northern Viet Nam, parts of Laos, 
and have strong influence in other 
sections of Indochina. 

Ho Chi Minh is the communist boss 
of Viet Minh, and Bao Dai is leader 
of southern Viet Nam. 

When the civil war was recently 
brought to a close in Indochina, it 
was agreed that elections would be 
held in Viet Nam sometime during 
1956 to decide whether the inhabitants 
wanted a democratic or communist 
government. Leaders of both the 
communist ‘and _ French-supervised 
areas are already at work trying to 
win the people over to their cause. 

Meanwhile, the Viet Nam govern- 
ment has asked the French to with- 
draw their troops and let the native 
leaders have complete sélf-rule. Our 
government and France are trying to 
strengthen the Viet Nam military 
forces so they can resist communism 
when French troops are eventually 
withdrawn. 


Spy Trouble 


Stories of spies in government serv- 
ice are making headline news on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In France, 
police are working on one of the most 
sensational spy cases since World War 
II. In the U. S., our FBI is hunting 
down facts on reports of spying in a 
top-secret government office—the Na- 
tional Security Agency (NSA). 

France, a country which allows com- 
munist members to sit in its national 
legislature, was shocked to learn that 
these and other Red officials handed 
over the highest government secrets 
to the agents of Moscow. In this way, 
Russia and Red China undoubtedly 
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learned a great deal about French 
strategy in the Indochinese fight 
against communist rebels, and about 
European defense plans. A number 
of officials and other French citizens 
have been arrested. 

Many Frenchmen believe their coun- 
try suffered heavy losses on the Indo- 
chinese battlefields as a result of 
secrets leaked to the Reds. When the 
final story on this issue becomes 
known, the communists may lose many 
of their supporters in France. 

A U. S. government worker, Joseph 
Petersen, has been accused by the FBI 
of stealing top defense secrets from 
his office between 1948 and 1952. A 
federal grand jury began a study of 
the charges against him a few days 
ago. The outcome of this study is not 
known at our press time, though it is 
said that Petersen did not hand over 
our secrets to communist agents. 

The National Security Agency, in 
which Petersen was employed, does 
most of its work behind closed doors. 
Among other things, it tracks down 
information on foreign espionage ac- 
tivities within our borders, and it tries 
to get an accurate estimate of enemy 
military strength. The agency hands 
over its highly secret information to 
the Defense Department and other 
government offices to help them with 
their work. 


Term in the News 


Lame duck. This term is used to 
describe congressmen who will finish 
out their term of office after the No- 
vember elections, but will not serve in 
the next session of Congress. Some 
lawmakers won’t return to Capitol Hill 
because they didn’t seek another term 
of office. Others are likely to lose out 
in their bid for re-election this No- 
vember. 

A lame duck session of Congress is 
one that occurs between the November 
elections and the new opening of Con- 
gress in January. Hence, a lame duck 
Senate will meet on November 8 to 
decide whether or not to censure Sen- 





citizens who now live in slums. 


ator McCarthy for his activities as a 
lawmaker. 


Russia and Red China 


Red China and Soviet Russia appear 
to be further strengthening the ties 
that bind the two communist countries 
together. Recently, top Soviet officials 
visited Red China to make new pledges 
of friendship and other agreements 
with the Asian communist land. The 
Russians promised to do the following: 

1. Withdraw their troops from Port 
Arthur, an important seaport in 
China’s province of Manchuria. This 
port has been held by the Soviets since 
the end of World War II. 

2. Help Red China build a new rail- 
road across central Asia, providing a 
second overland link between Russia 
and her communist partner. (A rail- 
road across Manchuria already links 
the two countries together.) 

3. Grant additional technical and 
other aid to Red China. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Efficiency a: You are wasting en- 
tirely too much time on your personal 
appearance, 

Stenographer: But it’s not wasted. 
I’ve been here only six months and al- 
ready I’m engaged to the junior partner. 


* 


Then there was the fellow who had a 
reputation for being even tempered—he 
was always cross, 














KILGO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Can you IMAGINE paying two bucks 
for a lousy broom like this?” 


Diogenes was wandering aimlessly 
around town with his lantern. 
“Still looking for an honest man?” sar- 
castically inquired a policeman. 
“No!” snapped Diogenes. “For a park- 
ing place.” 
* 


Andy: I had a terrible time with that 
second-hand car I bought. 

Tom: Why? What happened? 

Andy: Well, I bought a carburetor that 
saved 30 per cent on gas, a timer that 
saved 50 per cent, and spark plugs that 
saved 30 per cent. After I went 10 miles, 
the gas tank overflowed. 


* 


Bob: Johnson says he is in close touch 
with the heads of several big concerns. 
Gene: Yes, he’s a barber. 


* 


Jane: How do you like your new boss? 

Nancy: Oh, he’s all right, but I think 
he’s rather bigoted. 

Jane: How’s that? 

Nancy: He thinks words can be spelled 
only one way. ‘ 


Jack: Why are you crying, sis? 

Jill: Your dog ate the cake I baked 
this morning. 

Jack: Don’t ecry—I can get another 
dog. 


UNITED PRESS 


FROM SLUMS TO LUXURY. The Venezuelan government has almost com- 
pleted 40 of these 15-story apartment houses in Caracas, the capital city, for 


Rentals will range from $6 to $30 a month. 


It remains to be seen whether or 
not Russia will carry out all its 
pledges to Red China. The Soviets 
had formerly promised to pull their 
troops out of Port Arthur by 1952, 
but they used the Korean war as an 
excuse to keep forces there. 

Many western officials believe the 
two communist countries strengthened 
their ties in answer to our Southeast 
Asian Treaty Organization defense 
system. Certain observers also feel 
Russia found it necessary to make new 
pledges of friendship and aid to its 
Red Asian partner in an effort to keep 
Red China under Soviet influence. 


Land for the Landless 


The promise of “land for the land- 
less workers” was used by the com- 
munists to gain supporters in China 
before the Reds succeeded in taking 
over that country. Today, the same 
propaganda cry is on the lips of com- 
munist agents in many other Asian 
lands. 

In crowded Asia, the promise of 
land has strong appeal to hungry peo- 
ple who desperately need food for 
their families. Many of them don’t 
know until too late that the communist 
promise of land is an empty one. 

To help their people overcome hun- 
ger, and to combat Red propaganda 
about free farms, a number of non- 
communist countries in Asia are now 
carrying out sweeping land-reform 
programs of their own. The Philip- 
pines is very active along this line. 

The government of President 
Ramon Magsaysay is clearing jungle 
land and opening it to new settlers. 
It is also putting into effect new laws 
to safeguard the interests of small 
farmers. Until now, needy farmers 
in the Philippines were often forced 
to pay high interest rates for loans 
from large landholders. A number of 
big farms are now being sold on easy 
terms to their tenants, and strict rules 
governing interest rates are enforced. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (i elections and citizen- 
ship, and (2) India’s problems and 
her role in world affairs. 





SPORTS 


FFENSIVE play in football is 

well standardized these days. 
Most teams know pretty much what 
plays to expect from an opponent. It 
is only on infrequent occasions that 
an eleven comes up with a trick play 
and makes it work. 

The Los Angeles Rams did just that 
thing earlier this fall in a game 
against the Baltimore Colts. They 
succeeded in executing a “sleeper” 
play, a maneuver so ancient that it is 
almost never attempted. 

Los Angeles received the opening 
kickoff. When the Rams prepared to 
run the first play of the game from 
scrimmage, they had only 10 men line 
up. The eleventh—Skeets Quinlan— 
had quietly stayed near the sideline 
following the kickoff. The Colts did 
not note his absence. 

The Rams quarterback, Norman 
Van Brocklin, was well aware, though, 
that Quinlan was “hiding out.” He 
took the ball from center and promptly 
threw a long pass to the unguarded 
Quinlan. All by himself, Quinlan 
scampered for a touchdown on an 
80-yard play. 

In earlier days, trick plays were 
tried frequently. The football rules 
were not as strict as they are now, 
and ingenious teams often came up 
with some new maneuver. 

Elderly sports fans still tell about 
the hidden ball play on which the Car- 
lisle Indians scored a touchdown 
against Harvard one year. The Car- 
lisle quarterback took the pass from 
center and jammed the ball under a 
teammate’s jersey. The other Carlisle 
backfield men went in all directions, 
each faking possession of the ball. 
Frantic Harvard tacklers grabbed at 

















A COACH uses the blackboard to ex- 
plain a trick play to his football squad 


the fakers, while the player who really 
had the ball trotted quietly down the 
field for a touchdown. The next year, 
this particular type of hidden ball play 
was outlawed! 

Sometimes the plays that are long- 
est remembered are not those which 
are planned but are those which hap- 
pen by accident. Such a play was the 
wrong-way run made by Roy Riegels 
of California in the 1929 Rose 
game against Georgia Tech. 

In that game, Riegels picked up a 
fumbled ball and set sail down the 
field. (In those days, one was per- 
mitted to run with a fumble.) Un- 
fortunately Riegels had become turned 
around in the scrimmage, and he ran 
the wrong way. A teammate brought 
him down one foot from the goal line. 
One more step, and he would 
scored for Georgia Tech! 
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Inside France 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ing European lands—traditional ene- 
mies for years—will be brought into 
close partnership. 

The Act of London makes West 
Germany a partner of France and 
other Allied nations in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Upon being admitted, West Germany 
will contribute a 12-division army and 
an air force of 1,000 planes to NATO. 

Another group in which France and 
Germany will serve side by side is 
the Brussels Treaty Organization. Set 
up in 1948, this group linked France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg in a mutual defense 
alliance. As a result of the recent 
London meeting, West Germany and 
Italy will also become members. 

His staunch support of the Act of 
London has boosted Mendes-France’s 
prestige throughout the free world. 
U. S. leaders were critical of him a 
few weeks back when he refused to 
support the American-backed plan for 
the European Defense Community 
(EDC). Our government had long 
felt that this plan for an international 
army was the best way to bring about 
West German rearmament. The re- 
jection of the EDC proposal by the 
French was a bitter blow to us and 
other free nations. 

Yet today Mendes-France is sup- 
porting the substitute plan worked 
out in London to take the place of 
the rejected proposal. He feels that 
the Act of London meets the main 
objections he had to EDC. 

For one thing, Britain was not in- 
cluded in the EDC plan, but she has 
agreed to keep some of her military 
forces on the continent of Europe in- 
definitely as part of 
the new arrange- 
ment. Mendes- 
France feels that 
Britain and France 
can act together, if 
need be, to keep 
Germany from ever 
plunging the world 
into war again. 

There are still 
a few differences 
to be worked out 
between France and Germany. One 
of these concerns the Saar, a small 
area lying between the two countries. 
It is rich in coal and has many steel 
factories. It formerly belonged to 
Germany, but since World War II it 
has been partly independent and partly 
under the control of France. It was 
agreed at London that the Saar’s fu- 
ture would be definitely worked out 
before the nine-power pact goes into 
effect. 

Mendes-France has proved to be 
a forceful leader during the short 
time he has been in office. When he 
took over as France’s Premier in June, 
morale was low. France was still in- 
volved in war in Indochina, and the 
communists had just taken the fortress 
of Dien Bien Phu. 

Mendes-France promised to bring 
the war to a quick close or resign. 
On his 34th day in office, the first 
truce agreement was signed at Ge- 
neva, and the war in Indochina soon 
came to an end. Though the French 
lost their hold on northern Indochina, 
Mendes-France’s actions were ap- 
proved by most of the war-weary 
French people. 

Once he had secured peace in Indo- 
china, Mendes-France turned to an- 
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FRANCE holds an important geographic position in Europe 


other troubled area. In Tunisia, one 
of the French-controlled areas in 
North Africa, many of the Arab na- 
tives were demanding home rule. 
Violence broke out as nationalists 
spread terror among the French resi- 
dents. 

Late in July, Mendes-France flew 
to the troubled land and offered the 
Tunisians freedom over their home 
affairs (not over foreign policy). The 
French Assembly later approved his 
move, and future relations between 
France and Tunisia are now being 
worked out. 

In addition to the foreign field, 
Mendes-France is also making a su- 
preme effort to solve some of France’s 
serious economic problems. This land 
of 43 million people—about the size 
of Nebraska and the Dakotas com- 
bined—has many resources and en- 
joys a good balance between industry 
and agriculture. Yet, in factory pro- 
duction, farm output, and living 
standards, she lags behind many other 
non-communist lands. 

William H. Stoneman, a foreign cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Daily 
News, has summed up France’s plight 
in this way: ‘“‘France’s economic sys- 
tem is like an old switch engine that 
has been trying to haul a heavy freight 
train over the Rockies. It is far be- 
hind its schedule and it would have 
stopped altogether if it had not been 
given a tow by the United States. 
That ‘tow’ has mounted to more than 
11 billion dollars in economic aid, mil- 
itary aid, and loans since World War 
t Rag 


Lack of Competition 


One thing wrong with the French 
economic system is industry’s lack of 
competition. Industrialists in that na- 
tion prefer to get along with their 
competitors and often agree not to 
undersell one another. As a result, 
there is no great inducement to cut 
prices or to make a better product. 
At the same time, France avoids com- 
petition from industry in other coun- 
tries by putting high import tariffs 
on many goods and by placing definite 
limits on the amount of imports which 
can come into the country from other 
lands. 

France’s outmoded tax system is 
another weakness. The government 
raises most of its revenue by taxing 


products which everyone has to buy— 
food, clothing, and so forth. Rich 
Frenchmen may spend only a rela- 
tively small part of their incomes on 
these items, saving much of what they 
earn and buying expensive luxury 
products with the remainder. Poor 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, must 
spend most of their incomes on food, 
clothing, and other essential goods 
which are taxed. 

In other words, France does not 


- rely very heavily on the income tax, 


which is generally considered to be 
the fairest form of taxation. It is 
based on the ability of people to pay. 
If a person makes a high income, he 
pays a high tax. If he makes a low 
income, he pays a low tax. In the 
U. S., 80 per cent of the government’s 
revenue comes from income taxes as 
compared to only 28 per cent in 
France. 


Tax Weaknesses 


Moreover, France’s tax laws are so 
weak that many well-to-do people and 
farmers do not even pay as high in- 
come taxes as they are supposed to. 
Taxes on industrial workers are de- 
ducted from their wages, so they can 
be carefully checked. But there is no 
such check on farmers and business- 
men, and it is generally believed that 
these two groups are allowed to escape 
paying their share of taxes. Indus- 
trial workers feel very bitter on this 
point. 

Low industrial production is an- 
other major weakness of the French 
economy. Most French industrialists 
are quite satisfied to produce a small 
quantity of an item at a high price 
rather than boost output and sell a 
large quantity at a lower price, as is 
done in the United States. As a re- 
sult, French production has gone up 
only 7 per cent since 1929. (Over the 
same period, U.S. production has gone 
up 127 per cent, and West German 
production has jumped 130 per cent.) 

High prices make it hard for the 
average French family to get along, 
because wages have not kept pace with 
prices. High prices have also made 
it difficult for France to sell her prod- 
ucts abroad. For example, a type- 
writer made in France costs twice 
as much as one made in West Ger- 
many. 

Mendes-France recognizes that these 


weaknesses are deep set, but he is de- 
termined to “let fresh air into the 
French economy.” The nation’s law- 
makers have already given their Pre- 
mier sweeping powers, until March, to 
make economic changes. 
Mendes-France intends to use these 
powers in the effort to boost produc- 
tion. He hopes to speed up industrial 
output, to lower prices, to raise wages, 
and to provide better housing for 
many families. He also aims to 
change the farm pattern in France 
by encouraging the output of corn, 
livestock, and certain vegetables now 
in short supply. He would accomplish 
this whole program by a system of 
government aid and controls. 


Obstacles Ahead 


In tackling these economic prob- 
lems, Mendes-France will have to step 
on many toes. Those who profit by 
the present setup will struggle to 
retain their privileges. 

The communists, too, are certain to 
be a source of trouble. Though they 
have slipped since the end of World 
War II, they still hold about 15 per 
cent of the seats in the French As- 
sembly. The threat posed by the 
French Reds was emphasized again 
recently when it was disclosed that 
they had been receiving defense se- 
crets through a spy ring with high 
government connections. The spies 
may have transmitted to Russia secret 
information about the NATO forces. 

Whether Mendes-France succeeds 
in putting France on a sound basis 
at home and in keeping her a major 
power in world affairs may depend on 
how long he can remain in office. 
There are some 15 political parties 
in France, and a Premier must have 
the support of some other parties be- 
sides his own to stay in power. If, 
at any time, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the national legislature oppose 
him on an issue, he is compelled to 
resign. The various parties seldom 
cooperate for long, and thus govern- 
ment leadership changes often. 

Mendes-France’s government is the 
19th which France has had since she 
was liberated,in World War II. No 
Premier has been able to stay in 
power long enough to plan and carry 
out a sound economic program. Will 
Mendes-France prove to be the excep- 
tion? 
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Endless Search 
By Walter E. Myer 

















E other day I met on the street 

a young man I have known for a 
long time. I had not seen Jack for 
some months, but I remembered that 
at our last meeting he had been about 
to take a job in a newspaper office, 
hoping soon to become a reporter. 
When we met, I asked him how he 
was getting along there. 

“Oh, I quit that job several weeks 
ago,” he replied. “There wasn’t any 
future in it. I’ve just started a new 
job as a salesman. There’s no limit 
to what a man can accomplish if he’s 
a good salesman.” 

As we parted after talking a while, 
I wished Jack the greatest success in 
his new undertaking. At the same 
time, I could not be too hopeful, for 
there came to my mind some of Jack’s 
earlier optimistic ventures and atti- 
tudes. 

In school, he was constantly shift- 
ing his courses and interests, seem- 
ingly unable to find any subject or 
activity to hold his attention for a 
prolonged period of time. His ex- 
perience with friends was the same. 
He would like. certain of his class- 
mates for a while, then become bored 
or irritated with 
them, breaking off 
relations and de- 
veloping new 
friendships. 

Jack’s rest- 
lessness and desire 
for frequent change 
even carried over 
to his home situa- 
tion. He was for- 
tunate enough to 
live in a modern comfortable home, 
and to have fine, understanding par- 
ents. But Jack was forever saying 
that he wished they would move to a 
new neighborhood or to another city 
—that it was tiresome living in the 
same place all the time. 

Since leaving school and serving 
two years in the Army, Jack has had 
at least half a dozen different jobs. 
He is now 26 years old, and there 
still appears to be little prospect of 
He continues to 
be “as restless as a willow in a wind- 
storm.” 

Young people should, of course, 
take a variety of courses in school. 
They should also change their early 
jobs from time to time, if necessary, 
in order to find a vocation in which 
they can be really happy and useful. 

But Jack and like-minded individ- 
uals overdo the changing process. 
They do not stick to one subject, or 
one friend, or one job long enough 
to get the greatest possible good and 
satisfaction from doing so. Theirs is 
an endless quest for something they 
cannot find. They do not even know 
for what they search. They would 
do well to give thought to an old 
Spanish proverb: 

“He, who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” 

In other words, we are not likely 
to find the wealth of happiness and 
contentment somewhere else if we 
have never found it where we’ve been 
before. Inner satisfaction can sel- 
dom be discovered on the run. The 
habitual chasing of rainbows is, in 
nearly all cases, an endless, futile pur- 
suit of successful living. 


Walter E. Myer 
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SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, a busy square near the U. S. Embassy in Paris 


Daily Life in France 


Most of the People Work Long Hours and Earn Small Incomes 
but They Manage to Find Ways to Have a Good Time 


RANCE is often called a nation of 

shopkeepers, and that description is 
quite accurate. The French do have 
big department stores and factories, 
but most of their business is carried 
on in small shops. 

About 9 of every 10 stores in France 
are owned and run by families. The 
father waits on customers, the mother 
manages the cash register, and the 
children may be called on to do odd 
jobs. Usually there is no more than 
one employe who is not a member of 
the family. 

The small shops are highly special- 
ized, particularly those handling food. 
A housewife must go to the bakery 
for bread, to an open-air market for 
vegetables, to one shop for meat and 
another for fish, to a dairy store for 
milk and butter, and to a specialty 
shop for coffee and spices. 

It is easy to see that the job of 
shopping is not easy for the French, 
to most of whom a supermarket is 
unknown. ‘The job is complicated by 
the fact that most French homes do 
not have refrigerators. Consequently, 
a housewife buys perishable foods in 
small amounts—enough milk in the 
morning for breakfast and enough in 
the evening for dinner. Going to the 
stores twice or even three times a day 
is not at all unusual for a French 
woman. 


They Eat Well 


Once the food is bought, however, 
a French family is started on the way 
to a good meal. The French are fine 
cooks, and they like to eat leisurely 
at home. In fact, most French work- 
ers—except those in factories—try 
to go home for lunch. They are able 
to do so because the luncheon break 
generally lasts two hours. 

What kind of food? Breakfast usu- 
ally consists of small rolls, butter, jam, 
and coffee. Instead of a cereal, chil- 
dren may eat a bowl of bread and hot 
milk-coffee (about three-fourths milk 
and one-fourth coffee). Lunch, the 
big meal of the day, includes meat, 
vegetables, salad, fruit, cheese, and 
coffee. In the evening, there may be 
a thick soup, with bread and cheese 
or cold meats. 

How do the French live? Most of 
them are rather poor, with incomes 
averaging well under half those earned 
in the U. S. Many Frenchmen work 


10 to 14 hours a day at their regular 
jobs, and they often take on odd jobs 
in order to increase their earnings. 

Frenchmen in cities and towns gen- 
erally live in apartments. Farmers 
may have houses of stucco or stone, 
and cattle barns frequently are at- 
tached to the houses. Whether in city 
or town, life in France centers around 
the home and the family. 

Most French homes have radios, and 
they usually are turned on for enter- 
tainment in the evening. There are 
few television sets, and TV programs 
are broadcast for only about 4 hours 
a day. Movies are popular in cities, 
but are rare in rural areas. Al- 
though 19 per cent of the French 
go to movies once a week, nearly half 
of the population has never seen any 
kind of movie. 


Sports in France 


The annual cross-country bicycle 
race, which attracts contestants from 
many lands, is France’s most popular 
sports event. It is, in fact, some- 
what equivalent to our baseball world 
series. All during the race in July, 
farmers and townsmen line streets and 
highways along the route to watch 
the: cyclists whiz by. 

Rugby and soccer football are pop- 
ular in France, but most Frenchmen 
dislike paying to watch spectator 
sports. A picnic with the family in 
a park, fishing in country streams, 
swimming, and cross-country hiking 
are highly popular French recreations. 

Vacations usually are for one month, 
in August. Proprietors simply close 
up their shops, and take off for the 
seashore or the mountains with their 
families. The majority of French- 
men don’t own automobiles, but they 
do have bicycles and motorcycles 
which may be used for a vacation 
trip. Mostly, though, trains and 
buses are used for transportation. 

Education is compulsory in France 
between the ages of 5 and 14. High 
schools and colleges are available for 
those who wish to go beyond the re- 
quired elementary schooling, but a 
large percentage of French youth go 
to work when they reach the age of 15. 

Paris, the capital, has a population 
of about 3 million. Other leading 
cities are Marseilles, the chief port, 
population 700,000; and Lyon, a silk- 
factory center, population 500,000. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. The temerity (témér’i-ti) of his 
act shocked his followers. (a) courage 
(b) rashness (c) cowardliness. 


2. The dinner was served alfresco 
(il-frés’k6). (a) outdoors (b) inside 
(c) informally (d) buffet style. 

8. His obduracy (db’di-ri-si) wor- 
ried his mother. (a) lack of courage 
(b) poor health; (b) stubbornness. 


4. Jones often made fatuous (fit’ 
i-iis) comments about the speakers. 


(a) intelligent (b) foolish (c) loud 
(d) uncomplimentary. 
5. Her suitors despaired of her 


capriciousness (ki-prish’iis-ness). (a) 
stupidity (b) fickleness (c) tardiness 
(d) rudeness. 


6. Russia’s intransigence (in-trin’- 
si-jéns) has blocked world peace. (a) 
unyielding attitude (b) foreign pol- 
icy (c) hostility (d) aggression. 

7. The plane was forced down in a 
morass (mo-ris’). (a) Enemy camp 
(b) forest (c) swamp (d) storm. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are oe finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell — —____., a big political 
event to come. 


1. In coal mining, auto manufacturing, 
and certain other industrial areas, Demo- 
crats hope to win a majority of votes 
among —_ persons. 





2. Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 


3. _________, less strong than they 
were, are still a dangerous influence 
in France. 

4. Democratic National Committee 


Chairman. 


5. Premier Mendes-France first won a 
hold on French people by keeping his 
promise to end the war in Asiatic ___ 





6. Republicans think that the popu- 
larity of ___________ will lead them to 
victory in November. 


7. In addition to tackling interna- 
tional problems, France’s premier hopes 
to improve his country’s 
situation. 


8. The Congress elected next month 
4 ee 


9. A big issue still to be settled be- 
tween Germany and France is control 
TEPER 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1 
Iran; 2. India; 3. MVD; 4. Lodge; 5. 
Council; 6. Kremlin; 7. Kashmir; 8. mili- 
tary; 9. trade. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Service Stations 


LL told, there are some 56 mil- 
lion motor vehicles—passenger 
cars, trucks, and buses—on our high- 
ways. An estimated 200,000 service 
stations across the nation supply these 
vehicles with gasoline, oil, and other 
needs. This means there are good jcb 
opportunities for young men inter- 
ested in becoming service station at- 
tendants. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will be varied. In general, you will 
service cars—supplying them with 
gasoline, oil, water, and air. You will 
also lubricate motor vehicles, make 
minor adjustments and repairs on 
them, and sell auto supplies. 

Your qualifications should include 
mechanical ability. You should also 
be something of a salesman with a 
pleasant, friendly personality, for you 
will be in close contact with the motor- 
ing public. 

The best way to find out whether or 
not you are suited for this work is to 
try it. You can test yourself by get- 
ting a part-time job after school and 
on Saturdays in a nearby service sta- 
tion. Many stations need extra help 
during rush periods. 

Your training can be secured while 
on the job. Within a few months after 
you start to work, you will have 
learned the skills required. Later, 
after you have had a good deal of ex- 
perience, you may be chosen by one 
of the major oil companies to attend 
some of the brief training courses 
they conduct. The courses are usually 
given to prepare men for supervisory 
jobs. 

You can advance to a job as assist- 


ant manager or manager of a filling 
station if you have the necessary qual- 
ifications. Or, if you like to sell, you 
may find an opening as sales repre- 
sentative for a big petroleum com- 
pany. Finally, a successful attendant 
may open his own station. 

Being a manager of a station, or 
owning one, requires business ability 





GALLOWAY 


A FILLING STATION attendant 


in addition to skills as an attendant. 
The manager or owner must order 
supplies and watch his stock to see 
that he has goods that will sell. In 
addition, he must keep necessary ac- 
counts and records, employ helpers, 
and supervise their work. 

It takes a substantial amount of 
money to buy or build a service sta- 
tion. However, the major oil com- 
panies are usually willing to lend a 
hand. Many of these firms rent out 
equipped stations to qualified persons. 

Your wages will depend largely 


upon your ability and the locality in 
which you work. Beginners usually 
earn about $50 a week. Experienced 
attendants may earn from $60 to $90 a 
week. Earnings of managers or sta- 
tion owners may be quite high, de- 
pending upon their ability to attract 
and keep customers. 

Advantages are (1) the work re- 
quires little preliminary training; (2) 
wages are adequate and may be quite 
good; and (3) there are good opportu- 
nities for advancement. 

Disadvantages include the necessity 
for having to work outdoors in the 
worst weather—winter or summer— 
to serve your customers. As an at- 
tendant you will be on the job from 
40 to 48 hours a week. 

Further information and a booklet 
entitled “Careers in Petroleum” can 
be secured free of charge from the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
The pamphlet discusses the work of 
service station attendants, as well as 
that of other employes throughout the 
oil industry. 





Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di (ou as in out) 

Carlos Castillo-Armas—kar’lés ka-stél’- 
yo ar’mas 

Dien Bien Phu—di-én’ bi-én’ £60’ 

Ho Chi Minh—hd’ ché min’ 

Konrad Adenauer—cone’rat 4’duh- 
now-er 

Laos—1a’6z 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér mén’dés- 
frins’ 

Place de la Concorde—plis’ duh 1a 
kawn-kawrd’ 

Saar—zar 





Historical Backgrounds - - Toll Highways 


HE toll road is coming back into 

popularity. Many of our states are 
deciding that collecting a fee, a toll, 
from automobile drivers is a good way 
to pay for new highways. 

New York has opened several sec- 
tions of a 427-mile highway, which 
probably will be the world’s longest 
toll road when completed. A total of 
1,200 miles of toll roads is now in use 
from Maine to Colorado, and an addi- 
tional 600 miles of roads are under 
construction. Over 5,000 miles of new 
toll highways are under consideration. 
Within a few years, we may have 
10,000 miles or more of toll speedways. 


Reason for Revival 


Tolls for the use of bridges are col- 
lected in a number of states, but 
charging for the use of public high- 
ways has not been a general practice 
for about 100 years. The pay-as-you- 
ride system is being revived largely 
because more money is needed to meet 
increased costs of constructing new 
highways. 

The system of charging travelers 
for the use of roads dates back to the 
early days of our country. When the 
first explorers came to America, the 
only roads they found were Indian 
trails. Early colonists cut paths 
through the forests, connecting old 
settlements with new. Later these 
paths were widened to become rough 
but usable roads. The responsibility 
for these roads was entirely up to the 
individual communities. 

As the coach and wagon replaced 


travel by foot and horseback, the need 
arose for surfaced roads. Because the 
individual towns and counties could 
not afford to pay for them, turnpike 
companies were given the right to con- 
struct and operate them. 

For 40 years, beginning about 1800, 
these companies built highways cover- 
ing the east, and extending even as 
far west as the Mississippi River. The 
companies profited from their invest- 
ment by collecting tolls from travelers 
at gates set up along the way. 

With the opening of the Far West 
for settlement, the federal government 
began to build roads. In 1806, Con- 
gress alloted funds to help improve 
one of the most important westward 
routes. This road, known as the Na- 


tional Pike, was one of the few major 
highways which did not charge its 
It still is used as part of 


users a fee. 





LS aa SR CE 5S Bitty, 


AN OLD-TIME TOLLHOUSE on the 
Cumberland Road in Pennsylvania 





U. S. 40, one of our major transcon- 
tinental highways. 

As railroads grew in popularity, 
road-building gradually declined. Tolls 
dropped off, because slow, horse-drawn 
vehicles could not compete with speed- 
ier rail travel, and many turnpike com- 
panies failed. After 1840, highway 
transportation entered a period of 
neglect. 


Bicycles and Cars 


The invention of the bicycle, and 
later, of the automobile, revived the 
nation’s interest in roads. About 
1890, our country entered a new period 
of highway expansion and improve- 
ment. State governments, recognizing 
the great need, took over some of the 
responsibility of road-building and 
maintenance from the local and county 
governments. The first step came in 
1891, when New Jersey voted to pro- 
vide state funds to assist the counties 
in road-building. Other states soon 
followed this example. 

In 1916, Congress. passed a law 
providing federal funds to assist the 
states in highway construction. From 
that time until the present, road-build- 
ing has been financed largely by a com- 
bination of federal and state funds. 

These funds have been obtained 
mostly from the taxes we pay on gaso- 
line and on the vehicles we drive. In- 
stead of raising such taxes to pay for 
the new roads we need so badly, many 
states decided to bring back the old 
system of toll roads. So far, John Q. 
Traveler seems to like the idea. 


“ 





Study Guide 


Political Race 


1. Tell briefly what governmental po- 
sitions are to be filled in next week’s 
election. What state has already fin- 
ished its balloting? 


2. Give the position of each party with 
respect to the GOP’s record on foreign 
affairs. 


8. What recent comments by Defense 
Secretary Wilson are the Democrats us- 
ing against the Republicans? How does 
the GOP reply? 


4. Describe the action that Congress 
took on foreign trade this year, and tell 
what each party says about it. 


5. Give arguments used by each party 
concerning U. S. farm policy. 











6. Describe the controversy that arose 
this year over future use of atomic en- 
ergy for producing electric power. 


7. What does each party say about the 
GOP record in “weeding subversives out 
of the government”? 


8. Explain the Republicans’ warning 
against our having a “divided govern- 
ment.” What do the Democrats say on 
this issue? 


. ‘ 
Discussion 


_ 1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important issue in the present cam- 
paign? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. With which party de you, in gen- 
eral, agree? Defend your position. 


France 


1. How will relations between France 
and Germany be changed, if the French 
give final approval to the measures re- 
cently worked out at London? 


2. Why is Mendes-France backing the 
new plan after refusing to support the 
EDC proposal? 

3. Give Mendes-France’s record in for- 
eign affairs. 

4. What are some of the economic ills 
from which France suffers? 

5. How is the French Premier tackling 
these problems? 

6. What groups oppose Mendes-France 
on his proposed reforms? 

7. Why is it difficult for any French 


Premier to plan and carry out a long- 
range program? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of our aiding France 
to the extent we have since World War 
II? Why, or why not? 

2. What step do you think would suc- 
ceed most quickly in raising living stand- 
ards in France? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Queen Mother Elizabeth? 
Carlos Castillo-Armas? 


2. Where did we get many of our Hal- 
loween customs? 


3. What serious charges are being 
made against former FHA officials? 


4. Define: Indochina; Viet Nam; Viet 
Minh; Laos; Cambodia. 


5. What is a lame duck congressman? 


6. According to some observers, what 
is the significance of recent Soviet-Red 
Chinese agreements? 


7. How is the Philippines tackling its 
land reform problems? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) rashness; 2. (a) outdoors; 3. 
(c) stubbornness; 4. (b) foolish; 5. (b) 
fickleness; 6. (a) unyielding attitude; 7. 
(c) swamp. 








